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These few examples must suffice to suggest his treatment of Aristotle. 
His position on the main questions of logical doctrine is indicated by 
the names of those to whom he acknowledges indebtedness, Sigwart, Lotze, 
Bradley and Bosanquet; and as he is writing an introductory book he 
makes few attempts to break new paths. In the main he is in agreement 
with the conclusions drawn by those who follow these writers. 

He is emphatically opposed to what he regards as excessive formalism 
in logic, to the view that would ' exclude from logic any consideration of 
forms or modes of thinking which are not alike exemplified in thinking 
about absolutely every subject.' His later contention that ' so intimately 
one are the differentia and the genus that though we refer different 
species to the same genus, yet the genus is not quite the same in each,' is 
of a piece with this. Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the 
many points he raises, but a few other characteristic positions may be 
noted. One of them appears in his treatment of the negative, as opposed 
to the view represented by Keynes, for example; he holds that the nega- 
tive has no meaning at all if it has not some positive meaning. The 
negative term he regards as legitimate when the positive term is attribu- 
tive, but a term that goes beyond the ' universe of discourse ' (which 
phrase he pretty consistently avoids), a term which is infinite, he regards 
as a mere figment of logic. Keynes would reply that you give it a mean- 
ing in the act of denying its meaning. 1 

From the conclusion adopted by the author follows his objection to 
the representation of the law of excluded middle by the form ' everything 
is A or not-4 ' and the limitation of the validity of obversion to cases in 
which not-y has a positive meaning. Like Sigwart he reminds us that if 
not-y is quite unlimited in range and includes everything whatever except 
y, it will not follow that because x is y it is not also not-y. 

As might be expected in view of his opposition to ' excessive formal- 
ism,' he does not include a treatment of symbolic logic. Whatever his 
own position, it would seem to be incumbent on the writer of an extended 
introduction to include some discussion of so important a subject. The 
logic of relatives is also neglected. Only one third of the book is devoted 
to induction, and the treatment of fallacies is relegated to the appendix. 

The book as a whole is well knit together and certainly not without 
value, but it can not be recommended as a text-book for beginners. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 

Princeton University. 

The Recitation. Samuel Hamilton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

& Co. 1906. Pp. 369. 

This book, as stated in the author's preface, " is neither a profound nor 
an exhaustive treatise on the recitation. It is only a series of easy lec- 
tures on the subject prepared for young teachers." While there is little 
need in view of the nature of the subject for profound treatment, it is a 
question whether there is sufficient justification at present for a book 
which does not attempt to cover the subject comprehensively. This may 

1 ' Formal Logic,' p. 54. 
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be attained within the limits of a volume of the size of the present by 
omission of much of the pedantry of useless distinctions and definition, 
which, rather than profundity, has been the bane of such discussions, 
and which the present author has not wholly escaped. The term recita- 
tion is, for example, in part thus defined. " The recitation is not a place. 
It requires a place, but it is in no sense a synonym of class-room. It also 
requires a period of time, yet it is not that period. It is not a place or a 
period, but rather a process or an exercise in which certain ends are ac- 
complished." 

The discussion, in the chapter on ' General Method in the Recitation,' 
of analysis, synthesis, deduction and induction, of objective and sub- 
jective, empirical and rational methods is an example of another sort of 
a treatment which must prove of little value to the class of readers for 
whom the book is intended. A purely formal and schematic explanation 
of the meanings of the terms will not secure the use of the methods sug- 
gested. The same criticism will apply in a somewhat less degree to the 
presentation of the ' question,' ' Socratic ' and ' topic ' methods, and to 
other parts of the book. Concrete illustrations of the use of methods in 
actual presentation of subjects rather than statements of what the meth- 
ods are, would seem more likely to enforce their practise. 

The first part of the book treats of the purpose and essentials of the 
recitation and the art of study; the second part, of the five formal steps 
of general method ; and the third and last part, of the more specific prob- 
lems of individual method, the use of text-books, oral and written work, 
English, etc., in the recitation. 

In the discussion of many of these subjects, the book will well serve 
the purpose the author intends as a ' guide ' or manual of principles and 
precepts which young teachers of simply high school preparation need, 
and it is for this class of teachers the author has especially written. In 
its form of presentation and preparation the book is adapted to these 
readers. It is clearly written, and made accessible by marginal topics 
and synoptical summaries and outlines. W. F. Dearborn. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Youth: Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. G. Stanley Hall. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 1906. Pp. x + 379. 
Vybrane stati pedopsychologicke a pedagogicke. G. Stanley Hall. 

Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Erantesek Cada. Prague: 

Dedictvi KomenskSho. 1906. Pp. xvi + 199. 

The first volume is a republication in condensed form of a half 
dozen of the eighteen chapters of President Hall's ' Adolescence,' sub- 
divided into eleven chapters, with an added chapter (pp. 324r-366) on 
moral and religious training. The chapter headings of the new volume 
are: ' Preadolescence,' 'The Muscles and Motor Powers in General,' 
' Industrial Education,' ' Manual Training and Sloyd,' ' Gymnastics,' 
' Plays, Sports and Games,' ' Eaults, Lies and Crimes,' ' Biographies of 
Youth,' ' The Growth of Social Ideals,' ' Intellectual Education and 
School Work,' 'Education of Girls,' 'Moral and Eeligious Training.' 



